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Utilitarians], whom some regard as the lights of the
world, and others as incarnate demons, are, in general,
ordinary men, with narrow understandings and little
information. The contempt which they express for
elegant literature is evidently the contempt of ignorance.
We apprehend that many of them are persons who,
having read little or nothing, are delighted to be rescued
from the sense of their own inferiority by some teacher,
who assures them that the studies which they have
neglected are of no value, puts five or six phrases into
their mouths, lends them an odd number of the West-
minster Review^ and in a month transforms them into
philosophers. Mingled with these smatterers, whose
attainments just suffice to elevate them from the insig-
nificance of dunces to the dignity of bores, and to spread
dismay among their pious aunts and grandmothers,
there are, we well know, many well-meaning men, who
have really read and thought much, but whose reading
and meditation have been almost exclusively confined to
one class of subjects, and who, consequently, though
they possess much valuable knowledge respecting those
subjects, are by no means so well qualified to judge of a
great system as if they had taken a more enlarged view
of literature and society."* It is difficult to realise
that these are two delineations of the same person.
Macaulay, of course, held a brief in this matter, and
therefore, if we were compelled to choose between the
two verdicts, we should have to accept the less rhetorical
estimate; yet much must be said on the other side,
if only to explain the fact that Macaulay's article was
one among the other criticisms which induced John
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